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THE "IDEA COURSE" FOR FRESHMEN 



NORMAN FOERSTER 
University of North Carolina 



In the next few years a great deal will be written, and more will 
be said, regarding the merits and demerits of the latest widely 
popular type of Freshman course in English — ^the "idea course," 
or "thought course," or "content course" (one name is as unlovely 
as another), which has now flourished for something like four years. 
The gospel of ideas has spread over the coimtry well-nigh as rapidly 
and rampantly as the gospel of preparedness. Collections of essays 
have been published about as vigorously as defense pamphlets. 
Every college instructor who feels the "progressive" spirit stir 
within him — and who will confess himself free of it? — looks into 
the matter earnestly, decides to be modern, and seeks to adopt 
the new philosophy in his institution. Even the secondary-school 
teacher is uneasy, wondering whether, after all, he has conceived 
his function aright. Where is it all to end? Is there not grave 
danger of exaggeration, of pushing the claims of ideas beyond 
their rightful position, of acting so impulsively that we shall pres- 
ently have to react ? Those who helped to establish the movement 
would do well to realize that the time has come to pause, and that 
the part of wisdom at this juncture is to point out precisely what 
the new conception is and what experience has shown that it can 
legitimately accomplish. Already one or two outside voices have 
been raised in protest— kindly, thoughtful voices, happily — and no 
doubt these will be followed by less urbane criticism, by the expres- 
sion of unreasoned prejudice, gathering here and there "a little 
reptile of a critic," till quiet, profitable comment is impossible. 

In the belief that a number of misapprehensions of fundamental 
importance are certain to arise early in this discussion, I should 
like to do what I may to weaken their force by trying to point them 
out in advance; in particular, I would attempt to distinguish care- 
fully between the excellences of the new type of course and the 
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dangers to which it is exposed — the kind of distinction which a 
hostile critic may not be counted on to make. 

In the beginning, it should be clearly understood that the new 
type of course is protean. One college devotes the whole year to 
the analysis of a handful of essays; another gives half a semester 
to a hasty inspection of a considerable number. One college con- 
ducts the work in a spirit that suggests Thomas Aquinas, or some 
forgotten worthy of the dark ages; in another the work exhales 
the fragrance of Jack London and Harold Bell Wright. Wholesale 
approval and wholesale condenanation are therefore impertinent. 
I may object strenuously to the kind of thing attempted in one 
institution, and approve the kind of thing attempted in another, 
while some one else objects to, or approves, both. It will very 
soon become evident to the critics of the movement, let us hope, 
that they cannot afford to say anything pro or con without marking 
off in advance the universe of discourse. 

In what I have to report as to my own experience and conviction 
on this subject, I must be judged in the light of my attitude toward 
what is in some respects the very opposite kind of training — narra- 
tion. The new training involves instruction in thought; artistic 
training involves expression of experience. The former deals 
mainly with ideas, the latter with images. A course which does 
not directly utilize the really considerable experience of the young 
Freshman animal does not seem to me sound; a course which 
flaunts the banners of ideas and thought and logic (that is to say, 
of science) and neglects altogether the artistic impulse (viewed 
creatively, from the inside) seems to me to betray its true function. 
I make no plea for the "forms of discourse" and the musty atmos- 
phere suggested by that phrase, but I emphatically insist on the 
conception of training in composition as largely a matter of guidance 
in self-expression, in the expression, that is, of experience. I will 
assume, therefore, in the rest of this discussion, that, far from 
occupjdng the whole year, the intimate study of essays does Uttle 
more than supplant the customary semester, or two-thirds of a 
semester, devoted to exposition — or, if exposition counts for only 
half a semester, the semester devoted to exposition plus formal 
argumentation. 
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Limited thus, what has the instruction in ideas to recommend 
it, and what are its special dangers ? I state my points roughly, 
since they will in any case overlap. 

1. The mental life of the Freshman is in many cases awakened. 
He obtains a vision, distorted it may be, but valuable to him, "of 
the life intellectual," and even if the vision is grandiose rather than 
luminous, even if he is "a sadly puzzled boy at the end of the first 
year," he is no longer the mere barbarian who came within the 
college walls in September. It is true that the Freshman curriculum 
as a whole ought to produce this result, but it does not, ordinarily, 
do so, partly because the Freshman's program is too often neither 
liberal nor coherent, and partly because there is nowhere a focus, a 
vital drawing together of many diverse things, such as the new 
type of English training affords. Exhilarated with sudden liberty, 
with all the world before him from which to choose, the Freshman 
perceives that there are many standards of choice, and that his 
first impulsive choice is not at all certain to be the best. If the 
English instructor is of the right kind, the air of the classroom 
becomes electrical, and challenges ring out sharply enough to rouse 
even the dullards. All things are laid under contribution, the 
things of the heavens above and of the earth beneath, and all are 
scrutinized freshly, with that flexibility of mind and that fearless 
scrutiny of tradition which are almost indispensable as a preliminary 
to genuine understanding and reverence of the past. The danger 
under this head is that of the students' acquiring a sense of too 
great difficulty, which may lead to boredom, and that in turn to 
irritation; but this danger can be avoided by choosing essays and 
topics which are within their range. 

2. The process is not only the awakening of the mind; it is 
also the orientation of the mind — the suggestion to the Freshman 
that education is a complex as well as a high word, that it involves 
more than a storing up of unrelated matter, that the differing aims 
are to be faced resolutely, and that in any case a symmetrical 
program is to be sought after. Familiar as he is with the processes 
of education, the Freshman has not previously reflected on the 
meaning of education — what it is, and what it is for. His choices, 
wherever choice has been possible, have been mainly fortuitous; 
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now they are to be deliberate, purposeful. If he is to choose wisely, 
he must attain something like a conviction, a point of view, a goal, 
and the sooner he can do this the better. The careful study of 
essays bearing on educational ideals and the branches of education 
will help him not a little in his search for central principles. It is 
true that a special course — the so-called "orientation course" — can 
do this for him quite as well, though sometimes at some expense of 
academic dignity. 

Here there are two dangers: first, too much emphasis on 
educational ideals and processes, and secondly, excessive self- 
consciousness. The remedy for both would seem to lie in not 
dwelling on the theme of education for more than perhaps a quarter 
of a semester, or whatever other fraction proved to be practically 
desirable. 

3. The Freshman is given "a full, rich, complex matter to 
grapple with." Tired of feeding "pap " to Freshmen, many instruc- 
tors have welcomed the study of substantial expository essays as 
supplying something on which Freshmen might really exercise 
their intellectual teeth. It was becoming clear, under the old 
scheme of things, that their teeth were not getting hard and strong, 
that they thought like yoimg children, had nothing to say, original 
or imitative, and affected pretty words in lieu of ideas and emotions; 
would it not be better to go to the other extreme, by nourishing 
them, if need be, with pebbles? But between the two extremes 
there is happily a mean, consisting of hearty fare, calling for effort 
yet not defying it, essays that are unmistakably difficult without 
being baffling. Such essays are, indeed, rare, and are not easily 
recognized at sight, so that experience, perhaps bitter experience, 
offers probably the best way of finding out what kind of essay a 
given class can manage. 

4. The Freshman receives instruction in a few fundamental 
ideas, the most conspicuous ideas of the several departments of 
civilized life (as Arnold, for instance, divides them). Some of 
these have already been dealt with in the discussion of education, 
and of the nature and methods of science and art; others, such as 
the "power of conduct" and " the power of social life and manners," 
may well be included, if time serves. The topic of war, to take 
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one illustration, is surely not to be ignored in the college of the 
future. What is needed most of all, it is commonly said, is a real 
confrontation of the problem by the minds and souls of men, for 
out of this may come an attitude which will render war impossible. 
Whether or not this may be assumed, it is clear that the era of 
discussion of the problem has only begun. Who shall say how 
great our service, if we offer the Freshman an opportunity — ^his 
first, perhaps his last — to regard the question intellectually, 
impartially, solemnly ? 

In this connection the danger is the endeavor to give the student 
instruction which he is not yet fitted to receive, by dealing with 
ideas that will be mere formulae to him, not living thought. Two 
weeks spent in the field of philosophy will probably be two weeks 
wasted; it is hard enough for a skilful professor of the subject to 
introduce the Freshman to any department of philosophy in half a 
year. The Freshman in most of our colleges is, however, imques- 
tionably able to attain to a useful acquaintance with the doctrine 
of evolution, a conception of the duties of the citizen, a view of the 
essence of Christianity. 

5. The faculty of judgment is exercised. In general, it is prob- 
ably true that judgment has suffered more and more in the training 
offered by our educational system as we have passed from the 
himaanistic scheme to the scientific and the vocational. The new 
education is supposed to develop the power of observation along 
with other powers; whether it succeeds or not, it obviously slights 
the power of judgment, and that power, after all, is central in 
importance. If the "idea course" actually fosters the faculty of 
judgment, it has much to be said in its favor, no matter what its 
defects are. Although the older type of composition course was 
not without value in this regard, the new type is distinctly more 
valuable. Surely "On the Advisableness of Improving Natural 
Knowledge" affords more discipline in the perception and applica- 
tion of standards than the old-fashioned article on "How Maple 
S3T:up Is Made" or "How Letters Go through the Post-Office." 
The same is true of the student's themes: he takes pleasure in 
exercising his mind in writing on "The Value of a Liberal Education 
to a Business Man, " while there is little pleasure or profit in explain- 
ing "How to Tell Time." Since most of the themes are really 
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informal arguments, reasoned opinion, the question of standards 
of judgment is constantly in the student's mind, and he becomes 
aware of the fact that he tends to look at questions from a certain 
point of view — from the standpoint of the idea of evolution very 
likely, or of service to humanity — and that other students employ 
other standards. The result is frequent vigorous controversy of a 
kind that is far more vital than the fencing in logic which all too 
often characterizes formal argumentation. 

The danger involved in this emphasis on judgment is remoteness 
from the concrete. Although Cardinal Newman, for instance, has 
much to give our students, they are certain to grow weary of him 
quickly, and, after they have grown weary, our instruction is but 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. The diflGiculty may be mini- 
mized by the use of essays which, though concerned mainly with 
abstract thought, are developed concretely; and in the class dis- 
cussions and the themes the value of illustrations should be insisted 
upon constantly. 

6. The Freshman discovers what it is to read carefully. I say 
"discovers," because nearly all of the students who pass from the 
secondary school to the college bring with them slovenly habits of 
study that would depress if they did not challenge. The old- 
fashioned composition course recognized the difficulty, accepted 
the responsibility, and^ — did nothing. That may be an exaggera- 
tion, but if it is, it is not a gross one. It may be that the new type 
of coiu^e does not accomplish much more, that, though it faces 
the problem squarely, it does very little further. Yet it certainly 
does go somewhat farther; and I believe that in the hands of a 
skilful teacher it goes so far as to teach most of the class to read 
with an eye for the meaning, both general and detailed, which 
simply did not exist at the beginning of the year. Success depends 
not only on the teacher, but also on the method. Of the many 
methods now in use, some are certainly false, and others excellent, 
differiag as widely from each other as the false ones. I cannot 
go into this question of method here; I can but say that any good 
method, it seems to me, ought to be at once strict and intimate. 

7. A sense of form is developed, provided that the method of 
instruction involves the writing of analytical outlines or equivalent 
work. Students who have been trained to write reasonably good 
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"summary sentences" (paragraphs reduced to sentences) will 
usually be found to write good paragraphs; students who have 
been trained to write reasonably good analytical outlines or sum- 
maries will usually be found to write themes that are clearly and 
soundly organized. Whatever the method of instruction, the 
careful study of orderly expository writing encourages a feeling 
for form in a much higher degree than did the study of the informal 
essay and of the fragmentary selections of the older books of 
"models." Description and narration, when skilfully taught, have 
the same advantage; here, however, I am comparing the new 
exposition, not with them, but with the old exposition. 

Form tends toward formalism. If too much is made of form, 
the classroom discussions become hollow, and the themes become 
precise and dull. The way to guard against formalism is, of course, 
to remember always the relation of form and substance. 

8. Not only does the student perceive the importance of firm 
outlines, in what he writes as well as in what he reads; he also 
acquires an understanding of rhetoric and style in a more inclusive 
sense. Avoiding the barren, technical study of style as style, he 
nevertheless obtains definite knowledge regarding the differences 
in style among writers he studies. When he studies Newman, he 
becomes intimately acquainted with the principle of parallehsm; 
when he studies Arnold, with the principle of repetition — always 
relation to the expression of thought, rather than to the dogmas 
of a handbook of rhetoric. More or less unconsciously he imitates, 
enriching his own mode of expression; and this he can do without 
effort, because he is compelled really to master the thought of the 
essays (down to the last detail) so far as that is possible for him. 
Whether or not I have suggested the true cause, experience has 
proved abundantly that the Freshman does learn to express him- 
self with a degree of clearness, vigor, and interest, not to mention 
elementary correctness, that he did not attain under the old system. 

Too much reliance must not, however, be placed on this absorp- 
tion of virtue; the theme-reading should be conducted with 
unrelenting thoroughness. 

9. Finally, the new type of course is highly attractive to the 
best students. If it is not, either the instructor is at fault or the 
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scheme of the course is ill adapted to the particular body of stu- 
dents who are taking it. It often exerts an influence on the four 
or five foremost students that is nothing short of remarkable. 
They are profoundly stirred; they read and study with a zest 
which was previously strange to them; they make solemn if imma- 
ture resolutions relating to their choice of studies in college, to their 
choice of faith political, literary, religious, to their whole view of 
life; they are a hundred fold more alert, more energetic, more 
reflective, than even the better kind of Senior. It is their renais- 
sance, or better, their naissance. One must admit that they are 
but the saving remnant, that they flourish among crowds of the 
unregenerate and irredeemable, and that a favored view of educa- 
tion today regards it as our function to labor equally with all; 
indeed, it must be granted that the "idea course" in its bolder 
forms does not conform with the conception of "democracy in 
education" so well as the more deliberately practical type of 
course. For the " D," or "4," student it may well be that the most 
appropriate work is business correspondence. But whoever believes 
that higher education is by definition aristocratic, and that democ- 
racy needs nothing so much as it needs leaders — "A," or "i," 
citizens — has in this a good reason, additional to the eight already 
Usted, for adopting the new type of composition course. 

The danger that the empty-handed will be sent empty-handed 
away can be met successfully by the formation of special elementary 
sections of Freshman English. 

Such are the advantages that seem to me, after three years of 
observation and personal experience, to characterize the "idea" 
type of course when subject to the limitations mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. All the dangers that present themselves — 
all the defects of the virtues — can, I am convinced, be avoided. 
But have I not ignored, or virtually ignored, the greatest defect of 
all — the difficulty of securing the right kind of teacher ? Is it not 
true that, although the new type of course offers an opportunity 
for exceptionally successful teaching, it likewise offers an oppor- 
tunity for exceptionally wretched teaching? That is, I think, 
true; there is every encouragement to be superficial, slovenly, and 
charlatanic. It is not essential that the instructor be trained equally 
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in literature and philosophy, in biology and political science; but 
it is essential that he be able to bring a well-trained naiad to the 
discussion of whatever ideas he is concerned with. The one indis- 
pensable qualification is a just mind. Beyond that, it is highly 
desirable that he should have an enthusiastic interest in trying to 
relate ideas to the life of the students, ia trying to connect the 
substance of the course with the experience, past and present, of 
the students. In the hands of such an instructor, the course is in 
the highest degree disciplinary. This type of English instructor, 
though he certainly can be found, is by no means characteristic of 
the American college of today. Looking at the situation practically, 
one may grant that there is here a real defect in the course that 
emphasizes ideas. The course is not for uneducated teachers, not 
for teachers whose training has been overspecialized, not for 
teachers bored by Freshmen. 



